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I    Executive  Summary 


EXECUTIVE   SUMMARY 

New    England   Medical    Center   (NEMC)   proposed  to   build   a  $9  million 
600-car   parking   garage  and   medical   office  complex  on   the  block   bounded 
by  Oak,    Nassau,    and   Washington   Streets,    and    Harrison   Avenue,    financed 
by  a  tax-subsidized   bond    issue.      NEMC   also   proposed   to   incorporate 
space  for  a   new   Chinatown   YMCA    in   the  garage.      NEMC   claimed   it 
needed   a   new   parking    lot  for  employees,    to  free   up   spaces   for   patients 
and   visitors.      Publicly-owned    land   accounts  for  more  than   one-half  of 
the  total    site  area  of   roughly   50,000   square  feet,    including   approximately 
15,000   square  feet  owned   by   the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority  which 
New    England   Medical    Center   proposed   to   purchase  at  market  price. 
NEMC   owns   23,350  square   feet,    or  48   percent  of  the   site. 

The   Chinatown/South    Cove   Neighborhood    Council   opposed  the  proposed 
garage  development  because   it   believed   that  the   project  would   threaten 
the   residential   character  of  Chinatown   and   diminish   the  quality  of   life   in 
•^hat  community.      In   March    1987,    after  over  one  year  of  meetings   between 
Lne  Council   and    NEMC   and   failing   to   reach   agreement,    the   Council   voted 
to  discontinue  negotiations   with    NEMC. 

Chinatown    is   a   community   experiencing    rapid   population   growth;    and   a 
profile  of  households   shows   that  the   proportions  of  families,    children, 
and   elderly   residents   have   been    increasing   for   Chinatown,    yet  have   been 
decreasing   for  the  city  as   a   whole.      There  are  20  percent  more  families 
in   Chinatown,    and   36   percent  more  married   couples.      The   shares  of 
households   and    individuals    living   below   the  poverty   level    in   Chinatown 
are   19  and   24  percent,    respectively,    compared   to   16.7  and   20.2  percent 
for  the  city;    and   most   residents   rent  as  oppose  to  own   their  homes. 
These  factors   contribute  to   strong   demand   for   housing,    and   at  a  time 
when    institutional    expansion   could   alter  the   residential    stability  of  the 
neighborhood.      Chinatown    is    Boston's   most  densely   populated   neighbor- 
hood,   with   the   highest  average   number  of  persons   per  dwelling   unit, 
and   the   least  amount  of  open    space  on   a   per  capita   basis.      Although   it 
is  a    residential    neighborhood,    there   is   currently  more   land    in   Chinatown 
devoted   to   parking   than   to  open    space. 

The   present   boundaries  of  Chinatown   yield   an   extremely   limited   supply 
of  land   available  for  any  development,    and    uncertain   or   limited   potential 
for  expansion    beyond   existing   boundaries.      Since   1980  there   has   been 
virtually   no   housing   development  to  add   to  the   short   supply.      From   1980 
to   1985,    only  39   new   units  of  housing   and   31    renovated   units  were 
constructed.      Institutional   and  other  more  economic   commercial    uses 
compete  with    housing   for  the   land   that   remains. 

With  the  adoption  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Board  of  new 
downtown  zoning  regulations,  Chinatown  is  targeted  to  be  a  Housing 
Priority  Area,  within  which  either  fifty  or  seventy-five  percent  of  new 
develooment  must  be  devoted  to  housing,  depending  on  location.  Corres- 
pondingly, the  paramount  land  use  objective  in  Chinatown  is  increasing 
the  supply  of  affordable  housing.  Public  policies  and  land  dispositions 
must  be  evaluated   in   the  context  of  how  far  they  go  to  achieve  this 


objective.      With    less   than   four  acres  of  it   remaining   in   Chinatown,    the 
supply  of  publicly-owned    land   must   be  disposed   of  to   promote  the  develop- 
ment of  housing,    and   the   need   to  dedicate   publicly-owned    land   to  a   use 
other  than   housing   must  be  compelling. 

o     NEMC   is  one  of  the   leading   research   and   teaching   hospitals   in   the  coun- 
try.     As   a   growing    institution,    NEMC    needs  to   satisfy   its   legitimate   need 
for  additional    parking   capacity.      NEIVIC    had    requested   that  a   significant 
amount  of  publicly-owned    land    in   Chinatown   be  dedicated   to  build   a   600 
car  garage,    yet   NEMC   failed   to  demonstrate  a  compelling   case  for  con- 
structing  a  garage  of  this   size.      NEMC   could   achieve  a   dramatic   reduc- 
tion   in   parking   demand   by   revising    its   parking   policies   to  be  more   in 
line  with   comparable   institutions   located    in   the  city,    and   by  developing 
an   aggressive  transportation   access   plan   that  provided   balanced   alterna- 
tives for   NEMC's   employees.      Under  these  conditions,    the   increase   in   the 
demand   for   parking    is  on   the  order  of  150  to  200  new   spaces.      Several 
options   are  available  to   NEMC   to   satisfy  this   more   realistic  measure  of 
parking   demand. 

o     A   previous   planning   analysis   about  the   NEMC   garage  came  to  the  wrong 
conclusions   about   land   uses   in    Chinatown   because   it  failed   to   shape  the 
policy   questions   appropriately.      With    respect  to   NEMC's   garage  proposal, 
the  central    issues   in   formulating   the  decision   framework  were   not  where 
to   locate  a  garage,    how   to  finance   it,    or  how   large   it  should   be. 
Rather,    the  appropriate   planning    principles   were  to  maintain   and    improve 
the  quality  of   life   in    Chinatown,    and   to   strengthen   its   residential 
character.      This   analysis    represents   a   change   in   the   perspective  which 
held   that   land   use  decisions    in   Chinatown    should   be  analyzed   in   the 
context  of   institutional   expansion   plans.      A   shift  to  the  community   needs 
and   values   as   the   standard  of   reference  changes   both   the  nature  of  the 
questions   posed,    and   the   resulting   answers.      On   a   broader   level,    this 
analysis   shows   a   need   for  a  community-based   comprehensive  planning 
process   to  guide  future   land   use  decisions   in   Chinatown. 

o     A   starting   point  for  this   analysis   should   be  an    in-depth   door-to-door 

survey  of  Chinatown   to  establish   accurate   data  on   population   characteris- 
tics,   housing   conditions,    and   services   needs,    among   other  things.      This 
survey   should   be  the   prelude  to  adoption   of  a   near-term   housing   produc- 
tion  program  for   Chinatown,    and   eventually,    development  and   adoption  of 
a  comprehensive   plan   for  the   neighborhood.      As   a   general    proposition, 
institutional   expansion   should   not   be  approved   prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the   plan.      All    institutional    plans   should   be   revised   and   updated   as   part 
of  this   process. 

The  following   specific   recommendations   are  the   result  of  this   analysis.      These 
recommendations   provide   a   point  of  departure  for   negotiating   the   particular 
outcome  for   NEMC   and   the   Chinatown   community,    as  well    as   a  framework  for 
the  community-based   masterplanning   process.      These  proposals   have   been 
presented   to  the   Council    and    NEMC. 

o      Up  to  80   units  of  affordable   housing   should   be  constructed  on   the   site  in 
question   by  a   community-based,    nonprofit  corporation.      Simultaneous 
development  of  the   housing   and   any   NEMC   development  on   the   site  will 
be   required. 


o     The   BRA   must  take  every   step   necessary  to  assist  the  community   in 
securing   funds  for  this   project.      The   Parties   will    propose  to  the 
Neighborhood    Housing   Trust  and   the   BRA    Board   that  up  to  50   percent 
of  the  housing    linkage  funds   from   projects  developed  on   the   Kingston 
garage   site,    the   Essex   Street   parking    lot,    the   Hayward    Place  parking 
lot,    and   the  Washington   Street  corner,    and   100  percent  of  linkage  funds 
from   NEMC    projects,    should   be   reserved   for  the  production   of  affordable 
housing   on   this   site  and    in   Chinatown   as  a   whole. 

o     Consistent  with   the  city's   fair   housing   plan,    up  to  70   percent  of  the 
units   developed  on   the   site   should   be   reserved   for   neighborhood    resi- 
dents,   as   part  of  an   anti-displacement   strategy.      Affordable  housing 
should    be   provided  on   the  one-third    low,    one-third   moderate,    and  one- 
third   market   rate  SENHI    model. 

o     Subject  to   normal    planning   and   design   review   by  the  Authority  and   the 
Neighborhood   Council,    NEMC    should   be  allowed   to  construct  a   parking 
garage  on   the  site  to  accommodate  between   150  to  200  cars,    primarily  for 
the   purpose  of  providing   safe   parking   adjacent  to  the  hospital   for   its 
employees.      The  garage  and   the  construction  of  substantial    below  grade 
and   above  grade  elements   should   be  enclosed    in   other   uses. 

o     Subject  to   review   by   the  community,    the  Authority,    and   appropriate 
state  agencies,    NEMC   could    be  allowed   to   increase   its  care  facilities  to 
accommodate  approximately   150  additional    new   beds.      A   demonstration   of 
need   will    be  a   prerequisite  to  any  approvals. 

o      New  facilities  for  the  YMCA   should   be  constructed,    either   independently 
or  as   part  of  a  mixed-use  development.      Potential    sites  for  the  YMCA 
should   be   studied;    and  options   should   be   reviewed   by  the  community.      A 
Request  for   Proposals   for  a   co-developer  with   the   YMCA   should   be 
issued   for  this   project   in   September,    following   input  and    review   by  the 
Neighborhood    Council. 

o     All   additional   future   land   use  decisions   involving   expansion   by  the   NEMC 
or  other   institutions   must   be   subject  to  a   review   process   which   shall    be 
incorporated    into  a   comprehensive  community-based   master  plan   process; 
the   BRA   will    increase   its  funding   to  the  Council   to  allow   it  to   remain   an 
independent   plan   consultant  to   begin   this   process. 

o      New  decisions  on   the  expansion  of  either   NEMC   facilities,    except  those 
outlined   here,    or  the   Tufts   University  facilities,    specifically  the   Posner 
Building,    should   not  be  made  until   the  master   plan   for   Chinatown   has 
been   adopted   by   the   BRA.      The  master  plan   will   address   the  future 
parking   needs  of   NEMC   and   Tufts,    and    include  commitments  as  to   need 
by   each . 

o     The   BRA   should   increase  funding   to  the  Chinatown/South   Cove 

Neighborhood   Council    for  a   Household    Planning   Survey,    with   work  to 
begin   this   summer. 

o     The   BRA   and   Council    should   develop   a   housing   production   plan   with   the 
objective  of   increasing   the   supply  of  affordable   housing.      Public   sites 
which   should   be   included   in   the   plan   are:      (1)    R3/R3A;    (2)    R-1;    and 


(3)    P3.      Private   sites  that  should   be  considered   for   inclusion   in   the  plan 
include  the   Posner   sites.      The  objective  of  the   housing   program  would 
be  to  create  300  to  400  new  housing   units,    a   substantial   proportion  of 
which   would   be  affordable. 

The   Castle  Square  development  should   be  acquired   as   a   long-term 
housing    resource  for  the  community. 

Joint  evaluation   of  air   rights   potential   for   housing,    open   space,    and 
institutional    use   should   be   initiated. 


II    Introduction 


II.        INTRODUCTION 

In    late   1985,    New    England   Medical    Center   (NEMC)    undertook  to  build   an 
850-car,    $9  million   parking   garage  on   the  block  bounded   by  Oak,    Nassau,    and 
Washington   Streets,    and    Harrison   Avenue.      To  qualify  for  tax-subsidized 
bond   financing,    NEMC   needed   a   conditional    letter  of  approval   from  the   BRA. 
On    December   19,    1985,    the   BRA   provided   the   letter,    but  encouraged    NEMC   to 
seek  an   alternative   site  outside  of  the   Chinatown    residential   core.      For  the 
following   sixteen   months,    discussions   between   the  community,    NEMC,    and   the 
BRA   staff  took   place  to  ascertain   most  appropriate   land   use  for  the  site. 

The  garage   NEMC    proposed   would   occupy  48,836  square  feet  of  land  on   the 
block  defined   by  Oak,    Nassau,    and   Washington   Streets,    and    Harrison   Avenue. 
Across  Washington   Street  are   located   an   elderly   housing   project  and   the 
Quincy   School.      Oak  Street  defines   parcel    R-3/R-3A,    on   which   housing   is 
planned,    while   neighborhood   service  organizations  occupy   buildings  which 
would   abut  the  garage  on   Oak  Street. 

NEMC   owns   48%  of  the   site  area,    or  23,350  square  feet.      The   BRA  owns 
14,586   square  feet,    not   including   6,000  square  feet  of  land   which   will    revert 
to  the   BRA   from  MBTA  ownership  with   the   removal   of  the  elevated    railway. 
An   additional    5,000  square  feet  which    NEMC   seeks   is  city-owned   road   (Ash 
Street). 

The  proposed   garage  would   contain   600  cars,    rising   an   average  of  fifty  feet 
(six   stories).      The  complex   would   contain   space  for  a   new   YMCA   along   Oak 
Street  and   medical   office   uses  along   Washington   Street.      Located   in   a   B-4 
restricted   parking   zoning   district,    the  development  would    require  a  variance 
from   floor  area   ratio   requirements,    a   conditional    use   permit  for  the  parking, 
and,    depending  on   the  date  of  application   for  a   building   permit,    an   interim 
planning   permit. 


Ill    Garage  Impact  on  Chinatown 


III.     GARAGE    IMPACT   ON    CHINATOWN 

The   planning   context  in   which    NEMC   seeks  to  build  the  garage   is  critically 
important  because  of  its   location.      For  over  twenty  years,    land   use  planning 
decisions   in   Chinatown   have   been   driven   by  the  expansion   of  the   institutions 
located   in  the  neighborhood.      From  this   perspective,    it   is  the   institutions' 
planning   which    has   previously  framed    land   use   issues. 

The   legitimate  organizing   principles   in    land   use  decision-making   in   Chinatown 
do  not  depend   on   the  programmatic   needs  of  the   institutions.      The  maintenance 
and   improvement  of  the  quality  of   life   in   Chinatown   and   the  strengthening  of 
its   residential   character  are  the  measures   against  which   land   use  decisions 
must  be  tested.      To   implement  these  measures,    it   is   necessary  to   initiate  a 
comprehensive  community-based   planning   process,    in   which   community   needs 
underlie  the  plans   which   govern    land   uses   in   Chinatown. 

The  disposition  of  publicly-owned    land   must   reflect  the  fact  that  Chinatown 
needs   more   housing,    open    space,    and    room  for  community   services  to  continue 
to  thrive  as   a   residential    neighborhood.      Housing   demand   in   Chinatown   is 
intense.      Its   population    has   increased    rapidly,    but  there  have   been   virtually 
no  additions   to  the  supply  of  housing.      Chinatown   is   increasingly   populated 
by  families,    elderly,    and   children,    yet  almost  twice  as  much  of  its   land    is  de- 
voted  to   parking    lots   as   is   devoted   to  open   space. 

Overview 

Chinatown    is   the  Asian   cultural   and   business   center  of   Boston   and    New 
England.      It   is   home  to  67  community  organizations   which    serve  the  Asian 
community,    28  of  which   are  members  of  the   Chinese  Consolidated    Benevolent 
Association    (CCBA).      Its   distinct  Asian   character,    employment  opportunities, 
and   the  predominance  of  the   Chinese   language,    have  made  Chinatown   the  first 
choice  as  a   place  of   residence  for  many   Asians   immigrating   to   New    England. 

As  a   locus  of  Asian   cultures  and    languages,    Chinatown's   Asian    population   is 
increasing    rapidly,    having   more  than   doubled   between   1970  and   1980.      Since 
1980,    day  care  and    English   as  a  Second    Language   programs   have  experienced 
strong   growth    rates,    indicating   a   continued   influx  of  Asian   families   and 
immigrants   into   Chinatown.      However,    the   increase   in   the  housing   supply   has 
been    insufficient  to  accommodate  the   influx   of  new   residents. 

Comprising  only  69  acres,    Chinatown's  expansion   is   blocked  on  one  side   by 
the   Central   Artery,    on   another   side  by  the  Massachusetts   Turnpike,    and  on   a 
third   by  the    Financial    District  and   the   Combat   Zone  Adult   Entertainment 
District.      With   no   land   on   which   to  expand,    Chinatown   is  faced   with   a   zero 
sum  game:      once   land    is   put  to  one  use,    there   is   no  other   land   available  to 
accommodate  other   uses.      As   Chinatown's   population   grows,    there   is   less   room 
for  those  seeking   to  make  their   homes   there. 

Today,    the  Chinatown   neighborhood   faces   a  triple  threat.      As  a   growing 
community,    Chinatown   finds   itself  under   stress  from   the  forces  of  gentri- 
fication,    institutional   expansion,    and   encroachment  of  the   Financial    District. 
Gentrification  of  the  surrounding   area   results   in   pressure  for   increased    rents 
in    Chinatown   as   well.      Institutional   expansion   from   within   Chinatown   erodes 
land   available  on   which   to   build   housing.      The  encroachment  of  the  downtown 
office  market  displaces   traditional    neighborhood    land   uses. 


Demand   for  housing   downtown    is   high.      This   high   demand   for  housing   threatens 
the  stability  of  Chinatown   as   a   residential    neighborhood.      Gentrification   has 
the  potential   to  drive  out   long-term    residents  of  Chinatown.      As   95%  of 
Chinatown's   residents   rent  their   homes,    the  community   is   particularly  vulner- 
able to   increased    rents.      A   handful   of  significant  housing   projects   could   have 
a   dramatic  effect  on   alleviating   the   pressure  on   the   housing   market. 

Chinatown   is   also   home  to   NEMC,    which   has   traditionally   expanded  on    land 
taken   by  the  city  during    Boston's   urban    renewal    period   in   the   1950s   and 
1960s.      However,    land    in   Chinatown   is   scarce.      Expansion   of   NEMC   neces- 
sarily  reduces   the   supply  of  land   available  for  new   housing   and  other  com- 
munity  needs. 

Another  source  of  pressure  on    Chinatown   has   been   the  encroachment  of 
Boston's  office  market.      As   available  sites   in   the   Financial    District  are 
developed,    office   building   developers   have  moved   south    in   search   of  available, 
buildable   parcels.      Within   three   blocks  of  Chinatown,    four   such   major   projects 
are  already   under  construction  or  are   in   the  approval    stages. 

To  preserve   its    role   as   the  center  of  the   New    England   Asian   cultural    com- 
munity,   Chinatown   needs   more   housing,    more  open    space,    and   more  space  for 
cultural   and   community-based   organizations.      To  continue  to   be  a  vital   and 
livable  community,    Chinatown   needs   better   residential   and   environmental 
amenities.      Chinatown    is   the  most  densely   populated  of   Boston's   residential 
neighborhoods,    and   has   the   least  amount  of  open   space.      In   addition, 
Chinatown    residents   are  disproportionately  employed   in  the  service  sector, 
with   concomitantly   lower  wages. 

Chinatown's    Population 

During   the   1970s,    the   number  of  people  and   the   number  of  housing   units   in 
Chinatown   more  than   doubled,    contrary  to  the  citywide  trend  of  decline.      The 
number  of  persons  of   living   in    Chinatown    in    1980  was   reportedly  3,641,    up 
from   1,570   in   1970.      Seventy-six   percent  of  these  were  Asian  or   Pacific 
Islander,    an    increase  of  16%  since   1970.      This   population    represented   38%  of 
the  Asian   population   then    reported    living    in    Boston. 

A   continued    increase   in   the  population   is   indicated   by   increasing   day   care 
enrollment  figures.      The  number  of  enrollees   in   the  Acorn    Day   Care   Program 
has    increased    by   21%  from   1985  to   1987,    and   there  has   been   a   20%  increase   in 
the  number  of  children   on   the  waiting    list.      From   1985  to   1987,    there  was   a 
9%  increase   in   the   number  of  students   in   the  Quincy   School   day  care  program, 
and   a  78%  increase   in   the   number  of  students  on   the  waiting    list.      At  the 
same  time,    there  was   a   34%  increase   in   the   number  of  adult  enrollees   in 
English   as   a   Second    Language   programs,    and   a   114%  increase   in   the   number 
of  persons  on   the  waiting    list  for  the   programs. 

The   proportion   of  children   and   elderly   people   residing    in    Chinatown   has   been 
increasing,    while   it   has   been   declining    in   the  city  as   a  whole.      There   has 
been   a    relative   increase  of  5%  in   the   number  of  children    living   in   Chinatown, 
while  there   has   been   a   29%  decrease   in   the  city  as   a  whole.      The  proportion 
of  elderly   people   residing    in    Chinatown   has   increased   9%,    while   it  has 
decreased   5%  in   the  city  as   a   whole.      There  are  20%  more  families   in   Chinatown 


and   36%  more  married   couples.      Chinatown's   role  as  the  point  of  familiarization 
for   immigrants   to  the   United   States   is   indicated   by  the  fact  that  61%  of   its 
residents  were   born    in   a   foreign   country,    up   from   33%  in    1970. 

Housing    in   Chinatown 

As   Chinatown's   Asian   population   more  than   doubled   in   the   1970s,    its  density 
also  more  than   doubled,    from   22.7   persons   per  acre   in    1970  to  51.4  persons 
per  acre   in    1980.      This   compares   to  27.5   persons   per  acre   living    in   the  South 
End,    and   the  city-wide  figure  of  17.6  persons   per  acre.      Chinatown    has 
become  the  most  densely   populated    neighborhood   in   the  city.      Although 
Chinatown's   density  more  than   doubled    in   the   1970s,    Boston's  density  as  a 
whole  declined   from   20   persons   per  acre   in    1970  to   17.6   persons   per  acre   in 
1980. 

While  the   number  of  housing   units   in    Chinatown   doubled   from   1970  to  1980,    it 
was   not  sufficient  to   prevent   increased  overcrowding   of  housing   units   in 
Chinatown.      The  average  number  of  persons   per   unit   increased   from  3.07   in 
1970  to  3.37   in    1980,    a   10%  increase.      This   increase  was   contrary  to  the 
city-wide  trend,    in   which   the   number  of  persons   living    in   each   dwelling   unit 
declined   from  2.75  to  2.33,    a   15%  decrease.      The   increase   in   the  number  of 
persons   per  dwelling   unit  in   Chinatown    resulted   in   a   24%  increase   in   the 
proportion  of  overcrowded   dwelling   units,    from  25%  of  the  total    number  of 
units  to  31%. 

Only   4.5%  of  the  dwelling   units   in   Chinatown   are   in   single-unit  structures, 
and   even   though   the   number  of  dwelling   units   in    Chinatown   more  than 
doubled    in   the   1970s,    there  was   no   increase   in   the   number  of  owner-occupied 
units.      Over  95%  of  the  dwelling   units   in   Chinatown   are  occupied   by   renters. 
An    increase   in    homeownership   would   give   Chinatown    residents   more  equity   in 
their  community,    and   therefore,    increase  their  ability  to  control    its   residential 
stability. 

The  amount  of  vacant   land   on   which    housing   could   be   built   in   Chinatown    is 
extremely   limited.      There   is    less  than   60,000   square  feet  of  vacant  or   par- 
tially occupied    land   under   private  ownership.      There   is   but  157,142  square 
feet  of  publicly-owned   vacant  or   partially  occupied    land.      100,000  square  feet 
of  this   land    is    located   on   two   sites:      80,000  square  feet  on    R-3/3a,    which   is 
targeted   for  approximately  220   housing   units,    and   about  20,000  square  feet  on 
parcel    R-1,    the  current   home  of  the   Chinatown   YMCA.      A   proposal   for  parcel 
R-1    contemplated   52  units  of  housing. 

The  site  on   which    NEMC   wishes   to  construct   its   garage  could   support  80  units 
of   housing.      NEMC   wishes   to  obtain   50,000   square  feet  of  the   BRA-owned 
land    (about  1/3  of  the  total)   to  complete   its    1982-1992  Master   Plan    program. 
The  proposed   garage  would   occupy  more  than   25,000   square  feet  of  publicly- 
owned    land,    more  than   the   size  of  parcel    R-1. 

As   there  has   been   no   room  for  expansion    in   Chinatown,    families   have  doubled 
up.      In   addition,    there   is   a   low  turnover  of  units   in   Chinatown.      The   low 
turnover   is   indicated   by  the  fact  that  21%  of  Chinatown    residents  are  over  55 
years  of  age,    while  6%  of  the  Asian    residents   in   Allston-Brighton   are  over  55 
years   in   age. 


In   1980,    housing   values   in   Chinatown   were  87%  higher  than   in   the  city  as  a 
whole,    while   rents   were  92%  of  the  city  median.      Recent  data   indicates  that 
gentrification    is   becoming   a   real   threat  to   Chinatown.      The   residential 
vacancy   rate   in   the  central    planning   district,    which    includes   Chinatown,    fell 
from   10%  in   1970  to  7%  in    1980  to  only   3%  in    1985.      From   1980  to   1985,    gross 
rent  increased   14%  beyond   inflation.      In   Chinatown    itself,    only  39   new   units 
of  housing   and   31    renovated   units   were  constructed   between   1980  and   1985, 
far  fewer  than   necessary  to    keep   pace  with   the   increase   in   the  neighborhood's 
population. 

The  housing   shortage  Is  also  indicated   by  the  number  of  persons  on   waiting 
lists  for   public   housing   within   Chinatown.      Two  thousand,    one   hundred   and 
seventy-three  persons   are  on   the  waiting    lists  for  a  total   of  615  dwelling 
units   in   Chinatown,    with  a   waiting   period    ranging   from  two  to  nearly  ten 
years.      These  615  units   represent  approximately  60%  of  Chinatown's   entire 
housing   stock. 

The  conclusion   from   these  figures   is   inescapable.      To   reduce  overcrowding 
and   congestion,    the  city  must  undertake  an   active   policy  of  building 
affordable   housing    in   Chinatown.      The  addition  of  several    hundred   units  of 
housing   in   a   handful   of  significant  projects   would   help   to   relieve  the  problems 
of  high   demand   and    inadequate  supply  for   Chinatown    residents.      Use  of  land 
for  other   purposes   will   only  exacerbate  the   problems  of  overcrowding   and 
gentrification.      The   new  downtown   zoning    regulations   recognize  this   need,    as 
most  of  Chinatown    is   in   a   Housing    Priority  Area,    within   which   fifty  or 
seventy-five  percent  of  new   development  must  be  devoted   to  housing,    depending 
on    location. 

Income   Levels   in    Chinatown 


Poverty   levels   in    Chinatown   exceed   those  of  the  city  as   a  whole.      Nineteen 
percent  of  families  and   24%  of  all    persons   fall    below  city-wide   poverty   levels, 
compared   to   16.7%  of  families   and   20.2%  of  all    persons   in   the  city  as   a  whole. 
In   1979,    household   income   in   Chinatown   was  only   74%  of  the   Boston   median, 
$9,250  vs.    $12,530.      Fifty-five   percent  of  Chinatown   households   earned    less 
than   $10,000  a   year,    almost  40%  more  than   the   percentage  earning   under 
$10,000  a   year   in   the  city  as   a   whole.      Family   income   in   Chinatown   is   even 
lower  compared   to  the   Boston   median.      Chinatown's  family   income   is   but  66% 
of  the   Boston   median    ($10,553  vs.    $16,062).      The  number  of  high   school 
graduates   in   Chinatown    is   much    lower  than   for  the  city  as   a   whole.      In   1980, 
only  37%  of  adults   in   Chinatown   were  high   school   graduates   vs.    68%  in   the 
city  as  a  whole   (45%  fewer   high   school   graduates). 

Employment   in    Chinatown 

While   Chinatown's    residents   lower   incomes   than    residents  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,    they  also  have   relatively   lower   unemployment   rates.      There   is  a   high 
degree  of  service  and   factory  jobs,    with   many   residents   working    in    restaurants, 
shops,    and   garment  manufacturing.      Since   1980,    the   Chinese  Merchant 
Association   indicates  that  34%  more   restaurants,    shops,    and    personal    services 
businesses   have  opened    in    Chinatown,    but  that  there   has   been   a   decline   in 
the   number  of  manufacturing   jobs. 


Chinatown   and   the  adjacent   Leather   District  contain   a   total   of  19,000  jobs. 
Forty-three   hundred    (23%)   of  the  jobs   are   in   manufacturing,    including    1,300 
(7%)    in   printing   and   electronics   and   twenty-seven   hundred    (14%)   jobs   in 
apparel    production.      NEMC,    with   almost  4,000   (21%)   employees   is  the   largest 
single  employer   in    Chinatown.      However,    in   its   1986   Equal    Employment 
Opportunity   report.    New   England   Medical    Center   reported   that  of  3,826 
employees,    91    were  Asian. 

The   1980  census   indicated   that  34%  of  Chinatown   adults  were  employed   in   the 
retail   and    restaurant  trades,    and   24%  in   manufacturing.      Seventy-eight  per- 
cent of  Asian   adult  males  were  employed  or  seeking   work   vs.    69%  for  the  city 
as   a   whole. 

Chinatown's    Environment  and   Open   Space 

In   Chinatown's   69  acres,    there  are  only   2.9  acres  of  open   space.      This   means 
that  there   is   less  than   one  acre  of  open   space   per   1,000   Chinatown    residents. 
The   National    Park  Service   standard    is   five  acres   per  1,000  population.      By 
comparison,    there  are   1.2  acres  of  open    space  per   1,000   residents   in   Allston- 
Brighton,    and   1.2  acres   per   1,000   population    in   the  South    End.      The  city- 
wide  figure   is  3.9  acres   per   1,000  population.      Chinatown's   extreme  density 
and  overcrowding   are   illustrated   by  the  severity  of  the   shortage  of  open 
space. 

One  of  the  major  environmental   and    recreational   amenities   in   Chinatown    is  the 
YMCA.      It   is   currently   located    in   a    'bubble"   on    BRA-owned   parcel    R-1.      The 
fragility  of  the   structure   has    led   YMCA    leaders   to   seek  a   new   site  for  a 
permanent  building.      Such   a   building   would    need   about  35,000   square  feet 
and   occupy  at   least   10,000   land    square  feet. 

Poor  ambient  air  quality   threatens   the   livability  of  Chinatown.      Automobile 
exhaust   is   the  major   source  of  air   pollution,    as   Chinatown    is   surrounded   by 
highways  on   two   sides    (the   Central   Artery  and   the  Massachusetts   Turnpike), 
and   by  the  densely  congested   downtown   core  on    its  other   sides. 

Air  quality   problems   are  also   increased   by   the  amount  of  off-street   parking    in 
Chinatown.      There  are   1,573  off-street   parking    spaces,    a   figure  of  22.8 
off-street   parking    spaces   per  acre.      By   comparison,    there  are  2.3  off-street 
parking   spaces   per  acre   in   the  South    End   and   1.7   per  acre   in   the  city  as  a 
whole.      As   such,    Chinatown   contains   proportionately  fifteen   times   as  many 
off-street  parking   spaces   compared   to   its    land   area.      There  are   16   parking 
lots   in    Chinatown,    comprising    5.5   acres.      Almost   twice   as   much    land    in 
Chinatown    is   devoted   to   parking    lots   as   is   devoted   to  open    space. 

Traffic   in   Chinatown 

A   garage  on   the   Nassau/Oak  Street  site  would   accentuate  the  separation  of 
the   Beach   Street  business  and   cultural   core  of  Chinatown   from   its   residential 
area   and   the  Quincy  School.      More  than   50%  of  the  additional   traffic  generated 
by   the   garage   in   the   morning    would    be  on   already   congested    Kneeland   Street, 
while  more  than   50%  of  the  afternoon   traffic  would   be  on   Washington   Street   in 
front  of  the  Quincy  School   and   the  elderly   housing   project   located   there. 
The  garage  would   funnel   traffic   into  an   area   surrounded   by   residential    uses. 


Traffic   in   Chinatown   has   already  increased   dramatically   in   the   last  few  years. 
On    Kneeland   Street  east  of  Washington   Street,    the  daily  volume   (7  a.m.    to 
6  p.m.)   has   increased   from   12,888  vehicles   to   14,581    vehicles   from   1979  to 
1986,    a  change  of  13%.      On   Marginal    Road   west  of   Harrison   Avenue,    the 
increase  on   daily  volume  has   been   from   1,470  vehicles  to   1,933,    an   increase  of 
31%.      Oak  Street  alone  has   seen   an    increase  from   1,067  vehicles  to   1,761,    an 
increase  of  65%,    while   Harrison   Street  east  of  Washington   Street  has   under- 
gone an    increase  from   3,093  vehicles   to  4,070   (a   32%  increase).      The  change 
in   daily  traffic  volume  from   1986  to   1990  anticipated   from  a   600-car  garage  on 
the   Nassau-Oak  Street  site  would   be  278  additional    vehicles  on    Kneeland 
Street,    432  along   Marginal    Road,    399  along   Oak  Street,    with   no   perceptible 
increase  along    Harrison   Avenue.      It  is  clear  that  a  600  car  garage  would 
result   in   a   significant   increase   in   traffic  on   the   streets   in    Chinatown 
immediately   surrounding   the  development.      On   the  other  hand,    provision  of 
150-200   spaces  on   Oak/Nassau   would   not  dramatically   increase  traffic,    as 
NEMC   already   parks   132  cars  on   the  site. 


IV    NEMCs  Need  for  a  New  Garage 


IV.   NEMC'S  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  GARAGE 

New    England   Medical    Center   is   a   growing    institution,    one  of  the   leading  of 
research   and  teaching    hospitals   in   the  country.      It  is  a  fast-moving   techno- 
logical   leader   in   the  medical    services   field.      Yet  its   continued   growth    raises 
questions  as  to  whether  the   institution   can   coexist  with   the   residential    neigh- 
borhood  within   which    it   is   located. 

NEMC   pursues  a   parking   policy  contrary  to  that  of  other  major   research   and 
teaching   hospitals   in    Boston.      NEMC    seeks  to  subsidize  employee  parking,    to 
locate  that  parking   on-site,    and   to  own   all    parking   spaces  which   it  provides. 
MASCO  and   MGH    use  various   alternative  measures,    such   as   shuttle  buses  from 
off-site   locations,    subsidized   mass  transit  passes,    and    preferred   parking   for 
carpoolers,    which    NEMC   fails  to   pursue  aggressively.      NEMC   proposed   to  use 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  construct  a   parking   garage  on   publicly-owned    land, 
which    reflects   a   high    level   of  subsidies   necessary  to   provide  parking   for  all 
employees.      NEMC's   parking   policies   have   been   the  subject  of  public  comment 
suggesting   changes   for  more  than   four  years,    yet  the   institution   has   not 
revised   them.      On   the  other   hand,    NEMC   has   identified   an    increase   in   future 
demand  of  about   175  parkers.      Construction   of  a   range  of  150-200  additional 
parking   spaces    in    NEMC's   inventory   is  a   viable  topic  for  negotiations, 
balancing   the   impact  of  such   an   addition   on   the  community  against   NEMC's 
.need. 

Overview 

Since   1970,    NEMC    has   developed   six   major   projects  occupying    roughly  over 
150,000   land    square  feet   in   Chinatown    (almost  4  acres).      The  first  of  these 
projects,    built  in   conjunction   with   Tufts,    was  the  Tremont  Street  Garage, 
completed    in   1972,    occupying   32,000   land   square  feet.      In   1973,    the   Proger 
Building   was   built,    occupying   a   site  of  approximately  30,000   land   square  feet. 

Nine  years    later,    NEMC   completed   the   first   in   a   series  of  four  projects 
constructed   between    1982  and    1986.      The  first   project  was   the   Floating 
Hospital,    occupying   54,000   land   square  feet.      In    1985,    the   15   Kneeland   Street 
and   35   Kneeland   Street   buildings   (shared   with   Tufts)   were  completed, 
occupying   a   site  of  about  17,000   land   square  feet.      In    1986,    the   NMR   faci- 
lities  were  constructed  on   a   site  of  about  24,400   land   square  feet. 

In    its   1982  Master   Plan,    NEMC    had    indicated   a   plan   to   build   another  major 
project  between    1987  and   1992,    the   "1C"    project,    totaling   402,000  sq.    ft.    of 
land.      This   project  has   not  begun   the   public  approval    process.      To  complete 
its   expansion   plan,    NEMC   must   purchase  48,200  sq .    ft.    of   land   from   the 
Boston    Redevelopment  Authority. 

If   NEMC   completes   its   "1C"    development,    NEMC   anticipates   500   new  employees 
by   1992,    an   increase  of   12.5%  over   its   current  total   of  approximately   4,000 
employees. 

NEMC's   plan   to  develop   25,000   square  feet  of  publicly-owned    land   for  a 
parking   garage  for   its   employees    is   part  of  a  continuing   expansion   plan.      The 
alternative   NEMC   suggested   was   the    R-3/R-3a   lot,    all   of  which   is   publicly- 
owned    land   which   the  city   has   promised    it  would   develop   as   housing   for 


Chinatown  residents.  However,  the  Oak/Nassau  and  R-3/R-3a  sites  are  the 
only  sites  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bond  issue  agreement  as  it  is 
presently  drafted. 

NEMC's   Parking    Policies 

NEMC's   parking   policy   is  to  provide   parking   for  all   or  most  of  its  employees. 
In   addition,    the   institution's   policies   mandate:      (1)   that  all    parking   should   be 
owned   by   NEMC;    (2)   that  all    parking   must  be  on   site;    and    (3)   that  parking 
should   be   provided   at   subsidized    rates   to  employees.      All   three  of  these 
policies   are  contrary  to  the   parking   policies  of  other   hospitals   in   the  city. 
Deficiencies   in    NEMC's   parking   policies   have   long   been   a   source  of  comment 
from   public  agencies   involved    in    review  of  the   institution's   growth   plans.      In 
1983,    then-BRA    Director   Robert   Ryan   commented   on    NEMC's   1982  Master   Plan 
submission,    in   a   letter  to   NEMC,    that,    "There  would   appear  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency  in   the  parking   supply   but,    as   is  true  for  the   housing   need,    the 
Master   Plan   does   not   provide  adequate   solutions."      The   BRA   also  noted   then, 
as   now,    that   NEMC   failed   to  consider  the   impact  the   new  Orange   Line  subway 
station   might  have  on   use  of  public  transportation    by  employees,    or   propose 
measures   to  take  advantage  of  the   new   station. 

The  Massachusetts    Executive  Office  of   Environmental   Affairs   (EOEA),    in 
reviewing   the   same   NEMC   Master   Plan   submission,    pointed  out   NEMC's  failure 
to  analyze  existing   programs   to  minimize  automobile   use,    or  to  come  forward 
with   specific   proposals   to  develop   new   programs.      Both   the   BRA   and    EOEA 
commented   that   "Parking   options  offered   by   MASCO,    such   as   bus   service  from 
North   Station   and    provision   of   remote   parking   with   shuttle   service  should   be 
explored."      Yet   NEMC    rejects  these   suggestions,    and   seeks   instead   to  build 
additional    parking    in   the  middle  of   its   campus. 

NEMC's   parking   program   defines   demand   as  all   who   seek   parking,    rather  than 
as  an   elastic  concept   in   which   the  demand   varies   with   the  cost  of  the 
parking.      By   subsidizing   the   parking    rates  of  employees,    NEMC   contributes 
significantly  to  the  convenience  of  driving   to  work. 

NEMC   has   1,525  employee   parkers   in   the  daytime   period,    equal   to  almost  50% 
of  all   daytime  employees.      Eighty-four   percent  of  the   institution's  total 
parking   supply   is   used   by   employees.      If  the   percentage  of  employee   parkers 
could   be   reduced   by   10-15%,    meaning   that  35-40%  of  employees   sought  parking 
during   the  day,    the   "need"   for  300-450   spaces  would    be  eliminated.      While 
greater  than   the  current  city   policy  of   reducing   to  30%  the   proportion  of 
downtown   employees   who   use  automobiles  to  commute  to  work,    35-40%  is   a 
figure   in    line  with   what  other   research   and   teaching    hospitals   currently 
experience.      At  such   a   level   of  employee   use  of  parking   facilities,    NEMC's 
present  parking   shortfall    would   disappear. 

NEMC    has   a  good   opportunity  to  have  an   aggressive  access   management 
program   because  such   a   large   percentage  of  the   utilization   of  their  parking 
facilities   is   by   their  employees.      Patient  and   visitor  demand   exceeds   supply 
only   because   NEMC   tries   to   provide  every  employee  who  wants   a   space  with   a 
space.      NEMC    should   formulate  a   plan   which    reflects  the  access   needs  of  its 
different  populations,    with   a   program  to   utilize  all   access   modes.      An    insti- 
tutional  access   needs  approach   would    result   in   an   access  management  plan    in 
which    little  or   no  additional   parking   capacity  would   be  needed   to  meet  present 
access   needs. 


ted 


NEMC,    however,    claims  that  to  compete  for  employees,    it  must  provide 
parking   as   it  claims   comparable   hospitals   do.      The  comparison   should   be  to 
comparable   institutions   in    Boston,    not  to  suburban   hospitals.      Research   and 
teaching   hospitals   similar  to   NEMC    include  the  Massachusetts   General    Hospital 
(MGH)   and    Longwood   Medical   area   institutions   (MASCO).      A   comparison  of  the 
specifics  of   NEMC's   program  with   the  programs  of  these  other   institutions 
indicates   why   NEMC   has   no  present  need   for  parking. 

NEMC   distinguishes   its   need   for   parking   from  those  of  other   research   hos- 
pitals on   the   basis  of  its   inner-city   location.      The   BRA   agrees   that  emergency 
access   requirements   and   the  safety  of  NEMC's  employees   are   necessary  and 
valid   concerns. 

Neither  MASCO,    in   the   Longwood   area,    nor  MGH,    between    North   Station   and 
Cambridge  Street,    share   NEMC's    location   and   difficulty  of  adjacency   next  to 
the  city's   Adult   Entertainment   Zone.      Therefore,    they   do   not  have  the  same 
need   to   locate  employee  parking   adjacent  to  the   institution,    and   can    reserve 
such   spots   for   patients   and   visitors.      In   addition,    sufficient  access  for 
emergency   vehicles  and   employees  on   call   for  emergencies   is  a   necessity. 

Chinatown   has   a   relatively   lower   rate  of  violent  crime  than   the  city  as  a 
whole.      However,    the   incidence  of  property  crimes   in    Chinatown   has   been 
increasing.      From   1985  to   1986  alone,    the  number  of  auto  thefts,    including 
attempts,    increased   by   21.4%.      In   the  same   period,    the  number  of  aggrava.> 
assaults   increased   by  38.5%,    and   the   number  of  larcenies   by   11.1%.      In 
addition,    these   statistics   do  not  account  for  crime  on   the  edge  of  Chinatown. 
Anecdotal   evidence  suggests   that  security   in   the   Herald   Street  Garage   used 
by   NEMC    (just  across   the  Turnpike)   is   poor. 

NEMC's   Parking    Program 

NEMC    has   1,723   parking   spaces   in    its   parking    inventory.      Five   hundred   and 
eighteen   of  these   spaces   are   leased,    368  at  the   Herald   Street  Garage,    and    150 
at  the  Shopper's   Garage.      Thus,    NEMC   controls  about   1,100  out  of   1,723  spaces, 
or  64%.      The   institution   claims  that   leased   spaces  cannot  be  considered   part 
of  its   permanent   supply.      While   leased   spaces   may,    in   fact,    not  be 
"permanent,"   other   institutions   rely  to  a   large  extent  on    leased   parking 
spaces  as   well   those  which   they  own. 

NEMC   claims   the  problems   with    its   leased   spaces  are  that  the   Herald   Street 
Garage  is  too  far  away   (approximately   1,600  ft.).      This   distance   is   slightly 
beyond  the   limit  considered   feasible  for  walking   distance,    about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile.      NEMC   also   runs   a   shuttle   bus   to  the  garage,    but  claims  that 
shuttle  buses  are  too  expensive  and    inconvenient  to  provide  a   long-term 
access   solution. 

According   to   NEMC,    an   additional    problem  with   the   leased   spaces   is  their 
expense.      NEMC   claims   that  Shopper's   Garage   is  too  expensive,    because  the 
garage  charges   market   rate.      NEMC   also  claims  that  it   is   in   danger  of   losing 
its   lease  on   the   Herald   Street  Garage,    because  the  owner  of  the  garage 
believes  the  garage  would   be  more   profitable   if  open   to  the  general    public. 
The   problem   with    NEMC's   analysis   is   that   it  assumes   that   NEMC   employees 
should   not   pay  market   rate  for   parking. 


In  fact,    NEMC   charges   its   employees   an   average  of  $4.00  per  day  to   park   in 
the   institution's   parking    lots,    which   is   below  market   rate.      This  charge 
covers  the  cost  of   leasing   or  operating   the   sites.      NEMC   claims   the  cost   is 
low   because  the   institution   does   not  wish   to  make  parking   a   profit-making 
enterprise.      The   result  of  this   policy,    however,    is   that  employee   parking   is 
subsidized,    leading   to   increased   demand   for   parking   by  employees. 

NEMC   also   rejects   an   off-site   location   for  a   parking    lot,    and   wishes  to   locate 
all    its   parking   facilities   immediately  adjacent  to  the   institution.      NEMC   says 
that  an  off-site   location    is   "costly,    time-consuming  for  employees,    and   may 
affect  our  competitive   standing    in   terms  of   recruitment  and    retention  of 
employees."      A   comparison   of  these  policies   to  comparable   institutions'    policies 
is   in   order. 

MASCO   and   MGH    Parking    Policies 

MASCO   uses  a   total   5,400   parking   spaces,    3,100  of  which   are  MASCO 
managed.      The  duration   of   leases    ranges  from   month-to-month   to  forty   years. 
This   is   a   ratio  of  57%,    compared   to   NEMC's   higher   ratio  of  64%  institution 
controlled   parking   spaces.      In   addition,    MASCO   utilizes   1,800  off-site   parking 
spaces,    1,350  of  which   are  managed   by  MASCO.      MASCO  owns   17   buses   which 
shuttle  employees   from  off-site   parking    lots   to  member  hospitals.      The  MASCO 
area   modal    split   indicates   that  35%  of  its  employees   drive  and   park  at  the 
Longwood   Medical   area,    compared   to  almost  50%  of  NEMC's  employees.      Fully 
6.6%  of  MASCO   employees   utilize  the  shuttle   buses  from  off-site   locations. 

MASCO  operates  four   shuttle   bus   lines,    carrying   5,000   riders   per  day.      One 
line   runs   between   the   Longwood   Medical   Area   and    Harvard   Square  every 
half-hour  from   7  a.m.    until    12:15  a.m.,    and   every  ten   minutes   during   rush 
hours.      Harvard   Medical   School    pays  for  the  shuttle,    which   carries  2,000 
riders   per  day. 

Two  other   shuttle   lines   serve   several    lots   within   a   1/2  mile   radius  of  MASCO 
hospitals.      One   line  serves   the  Wentworth    lots   (350  cars)   and   the 
500   Huntington   Avenue   lot   (300  cars),    while  the  other   serves  the  so-called 
"Kenmore  lots"    (four   lots  totaling   930  spaces). 

The  fourth   MASCO   shuttle   line   runs  to  the   Harvard   Garage  on  Western 
Avenue   (350   spaces).      The   line   runs  on   express   and    local    routes   through 
Allston,    Brighton,    and    Brookline,    with   the  express   running   from 
6:15-9:30  a.m.    and   2:45-7:15   p.m.    (running   time  =  20-25  minutes). 

MASCO  also  utilizes   significant  alternative  measures  to  provide  transportation 
access  for  its   employees.      Seventy-nine  car   pools   currently   use  the   Blackfan 
Parking   Garage   in   the    Longwood   Medical   area.      In   addition,    implementation  of 
a   program  to   subsidize  the  cost  of  monthly   MBTA   system   passes   has   recently 
been    instituted   by  the   Children's   Hospital.      This   subsidy   will   amount  to  25% 
of  the  cost  of  the   "T"    pass   and   will    be  provided   to  employees  who  purchase 
the   reduced   cost  passes   at  the   hospital.      Mitigation   measures   aim  for   10-15% 
reduction    in   employee  use  of  on-site   parking   garages. 

Of  2,550   spaces,    MGH   owns   2,000  and    leases  the   balance   (78%  owned).      MGH 
counts   1,050   spaces    in    its  off-site   inventory,    including   800   spaces   at  the 
Nashua  Street  Garage,    100  at  the   Holiday    Inn,    100  at  Charles    River   Park, 


and   150   in   the   GSA   Building.      Subsidized   parking   for  employees   by  discount 
coupon   was  eliminated   by  MGH    in    1979.      As  of  November  of  1985,    300  to  350 
subsidized   parking   coupons   remained    in   use,    as  they  are  eliminated   through 
attrition . 

iVlGH's   policy   in   this    regard   is   stated   as  follows:      "The   intent  of  the  MGH    is 
to   reduce  the   internal    demand   for   spaces   during   peak  demand   periods   by 
increasing   current   parking    rates   to  market   levels..." 

IVlGH's   parking   management  strategy   is  three-fold.      Preferred   parking   is 
available  only   for   high  occupancy   vehicles,    meaning   those  containing   three  or 
more   persons.      Permits   for  the   Nashua  Street   lot,    from   which   shuttle   bus 
service  to  the   hospital    is  offered,    are   issued   only  to  carpoolers.      In   addition, 
the  hospital   makes   "T"    passes  available  on   site.      Perhaps   most  significantly, 
MGH    has   increased    its   parking   fees  for   long-term   parkers   in   order  to  eli- 
minate  inexpensive  employee   parking   programs. 

NEMC    Parking    Demand   Mitigation 

NEMC's   transportion   consultants   agree  that  mitigation   measures   could    reduce 
employee  demand   for  parking   by   10-15%.      This   would    result  in   a   reduction   of 
employee  demand   by  300-450  cars.      Still,    NEMC   expects   that  its   1C   develop- 
ment will   create  an   additional    "demand"   for   150-250  vehicles.      However,    this 
measure  assumes   no  mitigation   measures   beyond   those  currently   in   place. 

NEMC   also  claims   that   it   is   threatened   with    loss  of  its   leased   spaces.      How- 
ever,   this  threat   is   a   result  of   NEMC's   insistence  on   providing   subsidized 
parking   to   its   employees,    as   the  threat  of   losing   the  spaces   is   related   to 
NEMC's   refusal   to  pay  market   rates  for  the   parking.       It   is   also  a   result  of  an 
insecurity  about  the   use  of   leased   spaces   with   which   comparable   institutions 
have   learned   to   live.      Programs   such   as   MASCO's   car   pooling,    shuttle  buses, 
and    "T"    pass   subsidies,    and   MGH's  elimination   of  subsidized   parking   for 
employees,    should    be   utilized   by   NEMC. 

NEMC    has   demonstrated   no   present   need   for  a   parking   garage  of  600  cars. 
Present  demand   could   be   reduced   by  300-450   spaces   with   an   aggressive 
transportation   access   policy.      However,    safety  concerns   indicate  that  the 
residual    parking   demand    is  for   175   spaces,    with   safety  and   emergency   access 
needs    requiring   a   location   adjacent  to  the   institution.      Much  of  the  demand 
could    be   satisfied   by   better  management  of   NEMC's  existing   facilities,    and   by 
revising   parking   policies   to   be  more   in    line  with   comparable   institutions. 
NEMC   must   use  the  transportation   system   in   a   balanced   way   which  optimizes 
the  needs  of  the   institution   and   the   larger   public   interest.      The  need   for  a 
transportation   access   plan   for  the  total   medical   complex   is   apparent. 

NEMC's   Bond    Issue   Requirements 

The  $9  million   bond    issue  available  from   the   Health   and    Educational    Facilities 
Authority   (HEFA)   calls  for  a   750-car  garage,    located   adjacent  to  the 
institution.      These   provisions  of  the  agreement   raise  the   issues  of  whether 
the  bond   finds   may   be  used   for  an  off-site  garage,    of  lesser  capacity,    or  the 
leasing  of  space   in   another  garage.      Still,    the   provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
binding  only  to  the  extent  that   HEFA    refuses   to  amend   them,    and   such 
amendments   are  not  unusual. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  bond   funds  may   be  used  to  finance  a  smaller  scale 
garage.      The  bonds   are   redeemable   bi-weekly,    indicating   their   highly   liquid 
status.      NEMC   could   easily   redeem  a   share  of  the  entire   issue,    proportionate 
to  the   reduction   in   construction   costs   which   a   smaller  garage  would   entail. 
However,    construction  of  a   smaller  garage,    with   proportionately   lower   income, 
would   make  debt   service  on   the  bonds   more  difficult. 

Using   the   bond   funds   to  finance  construction  or   rehabilitation   and   expansion 
of  an   off-site  garage  would   be  more   problematic.      The   bond    issue  agreement 
defines  the   project  as   a   garage  adjacent  to   NEMC.      Assuming   an  off-site 
garage  could   not  qualify  as    "adjacent",    an   amendment  of  the   bond    issue 
agreement  would   be   required.      The  cost  of  performing   such   an   amendment  is 
unknown,    but   is   limited   to  the  transaction   costs   involved    in    legal   and 
financing   fees.      It   is   probable  that   HEFA   would   not  object  to  such   an   amend- 
ment,   as    NEMC    has   already   proposed   that  a   portion   of  the  garage  could   be 
used   to  accommodate  a   new   YMCA. 

It   is  doubtful,    however,    that  the   HEFA   would   agree  to  the   use  of  the  bond 
issue  funds   for  a   lease  arrangement   in   an   existing   garage.      HEFA   bonds  are 
intended   to  finance  the  capital    costs  of  construction   of  projects,    not  to   sub- 
sidize  lease  arrangements.      In   the  event  that   NEMC   entered    into  a   lease 
arrangement  for   parking  or  otherwise  failed   to  construct  a   garage,    redemption 
of  that  portion   of  the   bond    issue   relating  to  the  garage  would   be  necessary. 
NEMC   estimates   the  cost  of  such   a   redemption   to   be  $500,000. 
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V.        ALTERNATIVE   SITES 

Given    NEMC's    rationale  for   parking   near  the   institution   a   solution   to   its 
transportation   access   problems   may   include   provisions  for  automobile   parking 
on   the  scale  of   150-200  cars,    as   indicated   by  the  analysis    in    Part    II    (above). 
Additional    parking   must   be   located   close  enough   to  the   NEMC   campus  to 
ensure  maximum   utilization    by  employees   and   to  ameliorate  the  problems 
caused   by  the   increasing    incidence  of  automobile-related   crime   in   the   NEMC 
area. 

Locations   far  from   Chinatown   would    require  use  of  shuttle   buses  or  transit 
rides,    adding    substantially  to  employee  commuting   time  and    reducing   the 
effectiveness  of  the  off-site   location   as   a   mitigation   measure.      The  MASCO  and 
MGH   experiences   indicate  that  the  most  effective  off-site   location,    when 
combined   with    shuttle   bus   service,    is   within    1/2  mile  of  the   institution.      At 
such   a   distance,    a  walk  or  shuttle  bus   ride  adds  minimal   time  to  the  employee 
committee. 

Within    1/2  mile  of  NEMC,    there  are  many  existing   parking   facilities   which 
could   theoretically   serve   NEMC.      However,    in   evaluating    potential    sites,    it  is 
necessary   to   identify  those   sites   which   have  the  potential    to  offer   significant 
economies  of  scale   in   the  operation   of  a   shuttle   service  to   NEMC.      Use  of 
scattered    sites   with   small    amounts  of  parking   would   create   logistical    problems 
of  such   a   scale  as  to  defeat  the  advantages   of  a   shuttle   program,    given 
potential    traffic  delays   and    repeated    stops   at  many   locations. 

Three   sites  offer  the   potential   for  the   scale  and    location    necessary  to   serve 
NEMC's   parking   needs   efficiently.      These   sites   include  the   Herald   Street 
Garage,    South   Station,    and    Kingston-Bedford.      All   three  are  within    1/2  mile 
of  NEMC,    and   an   amount  of  parking    is   programmed   for  each   site  which   would 
be  sufficient  to   include  the   150-200   spaces   necessary  to  meet   NEMC's  future 
demand   for   parking.      The  most  obvious   alternative   is   the  continued   use  of 
the   Herald   Street   Garage.      There  are  a   number  of  advantages   in    using   the 
Herald   Street   Garage,    in   that   (1)   it  is   already   being   used   as   a  garage, 
(2)   moderate  expansion   could   satisfy   NEMC's   need,    and    (3)    it  is   within   1/2 
mile  of  NEMC.      In   addition,    continued    shuttle   bus   service  to   NEMC   would 
avoid   the  most  congested   area  of  Chinatown,    on    Kneeland   Street.      The   BRA 
should   help   NEMC    secure  a    leasing   arrangement  with   the  owner  of  the  garage 
which    recognizes   NEMC's   need   for   longer   range  parking   than   provided   for  by 
the   current   lease. 

Development  at  South   Station    presents   an   additional   opportunity   for   satisfying 
NEMC's   long-term   parking    needs.      Also   located   within    1/2  mile  of   NEMC,    the 
development  program   for  South   Station   provides  for  at   least   1,500   parking 
spaces.      With    its   location   by  the  Massachusetts   Turnpike,    South   Station 
represents  an   attractive  alternative  to  commuters  from  the  west  and   south. 
Provisions   could   be  made  for   leasing    150-200  of  the   spaces   at  South   Station   to 
NEMC. 

A   third   potential    location    is   the   Kingston-Bedford   site.      As   part  of  the 
development   program  for  what   is  currently  a   city-owned   garage,    600  to  850 
parking   spaces   will    be   built.      Of  the  three  alternatives   identified,    the 
Kingston-Bedford    site   is   closest  to   NEMC    (1,500  feet  distant),    with   the   result 
that  demand   for   shuttle   bus   service  from   the   site  would   probably   be   lower 


than   for  either  the   Herald   Street  Garage  or  South   Station.      NEMC's   problem 
of  securing   a   long-term  commitment  is   lower  at  South   Station   and    Kingston- 
Bedford   than   at   Herald   Street   because  of  the   role  the   BRA   can   play   in   the 
disposition   of  these   publicly-owned    sites. 

Analysis  of  the  three  sites   indicates   the   relative  advantages   and   disadvan- 
tages of  each.      Analysis  of  five   primary  factors   provides  a   preliminary  outline 
for  an   accelerated   study  of  proposed   parking    locations,    which   can   meet 
NEMC's   present  and   future   needs.      The  five  factors   considered   are   location, 
the  number  of  spaces   proposed,    the  anticipated   date  the   spaces   would   be 
available,    whether  dedication   of  spaces   to   NEMC's   use  would   comport  with   the 
city's   parking   policy,    and   the  traffic   impact,    from   both   shuttle  buses  and 
parking   cars,    of  a   garage  at  each   of  the   locations. 

1 .  Location . 

o      Herald   Street  Garage   -   sixteen   hundred   feet   (1,600'). 
o     South   Station    -   twenty-six   hundred   feet   (2,600'). 
o      Kingston-Bedford    -   fifteen   hundred   feet   (1,500'). 

2.  Number  of  Spaces   Proposed. 

o      Herald   Street  Garage.      The  garage  currently  contains   368  and 
expansion   by   up   to  200   spaces   is   proposed.      As  the  structure   is 
built  on    landfill,    the  foundation   may   not  support  the  weight  of 
additional   floors.      An   exterior  foundation   support  could   be  wrapped 
around   the  existing   structure. 

o  South  Station.  The  current  program  calls  for  1,500  spaces.  The 
city  desires  to  expand  the  parking  program  to  a  total  of  2,000  to 
3,000   spaces. 

o      Kingston-Bedford.      The  development  plan   envisions   a  600-850  car 
garage  to   replace  the  existing   750  car  garage. 

3.  Anticipated   Availability   Date. 

o     Herald   Street  Garage.      368  spaces  are  available  and   in   use  now.      If 
the  existing   structure  can   support  the  additional   weight,   only  the 
top   deck  must  be  closed.      Reconstruction  of  the  entire  garage 
would   be  completed   in   late  1989. 

o     South   Station.      Construction   start  date   is   anticipated   to   be   Fall 
1990,    with   the  garage  completed   in   late  1992. 

o     Kingston-Bedford.      Construction   date  is   late   1988,    completed   in   late 
1990. 

4.  Dedication   to   NEMC    Use. 

o      Herald   Street  Garage.      It  is   already   leased   to   NEMC   and  future 
leasing   is   not  expected   to  be  a   problem. 


o     South   Station.      The  parking   is   programmed  for  commuters,    to   keep 
long-term   parkers  out  of  downtown   and  to  free  up   spaces  downtown 
for   short-term   retail    users.      Dedication   to   NEMC    use   is   consistent 
with  this   policy. 

o     Kingston-Bedford.      Office  uses  at  this   site  will   generate  significant 
parking   demand,    in   addition   to  that  which   exists   for   parking 
currently  at  the   site.      The   number  of  spaces  dedicated   to   NEMC's 
use  would   therefore   necessarily   be   limited,    but  the  anticipated 
set-aside  of  150-200   is   not   inordinate. 


5.        Traffic    Impact. 


o      Herald   Street  Garage.      This   location    routes   parkers  away  from 
central   core  of   neighborhood.      The   shuttle   bus   route   is  down 
Herald   Street,    up  Washington,    away   from  major  traffic   loci. 

o     South   Station.      There   is  excellent  access  to  major   roads,    including 
the  Turnpike  and    Central   Artery.      A   direct   ramp  onto   Kneeland 
Street   is   planned,    easing   the  traffic   problem,    but  a  two-way 
Washington   Street  would   be  desirable   (in   accord   with   city 
transportation    policy). 

o  Kingston-Bedford.  There  is  relatively  poor  auto  access,  due  to  its 
location  in  the  Financial  District.  It  is  relatively  close  to  NEMC,  so 
the   need   for  shuttle  buses   is   relatively   low. 
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VI.      CONCLUSION    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

As   stated   above,    the   initial    step   in   evaluating   the  data  available  which   bears 
on   the  decisions   regarding   use  of  the  Oak/Nassau   site   is   the  construction  of 
the  appropriate  framework  for  decision-making.      The  appropriate  framework 
recognizes   the  community  as   the  standard  of   reference,    with   the   issues  of 
quality  of   life  and    residential   character  the  touchstones.      Measuring   the 
demographic  data  against  these  benchmarks,    increasing   the  supply  of 
affordable  housing    in   Chinatown   is   the  paramount   land   use  objective.      A 
community-based   master  planning   process   is  the  means   by  which   the  values 
which    underly  this   framework   will    be  articulated. 

The   impact  of   locating   a  garage  at   NEMC's   preferred   site   is  two-fold.      First, 
construction   of  an   above-ground   garage  would   occupy   land   which   otherwise 
could   be  used   for  housing,    which    is   the  more  compelling    land   use  need   in 
Chinatown.      Second,    the  traffic  generated   by  a  600-car  garage  on   the  Oak/ 
Nassau   site  would   worsen   traffic   in   a   part  of  Chinatown   that  has   already 
suffered   a   significant  increase   in   the   last  few   years. 

NEMC    has   not  demonstrated   that  a  600-car  parking   garage   is  a   necessity. 
Given   an   adequate  overall   access   plan   and    reformulation  of  its   parking 
policies,    consistent  with   those  of  comparable   institutions,    NEMC   could 
eliminate   its   present   shortfall.      In   this  way,    NEMC   could    reduce  employee 
dependence  on   on-site  parking   spaces.      The  need   for   parking   adjacent  to 
NEMC    is  of  only   150-200  spaces,    given   an   adequate  overall   access   plan. 

The   BRA   should   not  sell   the   publicly-owned    land   for   use   solely  as   an    NEMC 
parking   garage.      The  publicly-owned   property   should   be   used   for  housing. 
While  financing   gaps   may  appear,    they   can   be  made  up   by   use  of  housing 
linkage  funds  from  development  at    Kingston-Bedford,    the   Essex   Street  and 
Hayward    Place  parking    lots,    and   Washington   Street  corner,    adjacent  to 
Chinatown.      Fifty       ^rcent  of  the   housing    linkage  funds   from  these  projects 
should   be   reserved   for  production   of  affordable  housing    in   Chinatown. 

The   BRA   will   formulate  a   proposal   to  alleviate  the  critical    shortage  of  housing 
in    Chinatown   through   the  construction   of  dwelling   units  on   BRA-owned   land. 
With   about  200   units   planned   for   R-3/R-3a,    and   the  60  to  80  at   R-1    and   80 
possible  at  the  Oak/Nassau   site,    Chinatown's   housing    stock  could   be   increased 
by  almost  35%  within   the  near  future.      In   addition,    the  Tyler  Street  block_ 
containing    Parcel    P-2  could   support  about  80   units  of  housing.      As  the  first 
units   to   be  constructed,    70%  of  those  on   the  Oak/Nassau   site  should   be 
reserved   for  neighborhood    residents,    as   part  of  an   anti-displacement  policy. 
Such   a   set-aside   is  consistent  with   the  city's    Fair   Housing   policy.      As 
housing   is   the  most  compelling    land   use   need    in   Chinatown,    the  publicly- 
owned    land   upon   which   the   housing   would   be  built  should   be  dedicated   to 
that  use. 

In    light  of  Chinatown's   need   for  more  open   space  and    recreational   areas, 
provision   for  a   new   home  for  the  YMCA   should   be  made  prior  to  a  disposition 
of   Parcel    R-1    (the  current  YMCA   site)   for  housing.      New  facilities  for  the 
YMCA   should   be  constructed   either   independently,    or  as   part  of  a  mixed-use 
development.      Potential    sites  for   the   YMCA   facilities  will    be  studied;    and 
options   will    be   presented   to  the  community  for   review. 


The   use  of  Parcels   P-3  and    P-2  for   housing    raises   issues  with    regard   to  the 
1965  South   Cove   Urban    Renewal    Plan,    and   the   T966  Cooperation   Agreement 
between   Tufts-New    England   Medical   Center  and   the   BRA.      The  1966  Agreement 
provided   for  disposition   of  the  parcels   to  the   institutions,    in    light  of  their 
desire  to  acquire  these   parcels   and   their   intent  to  develop   them   for   purposes 
in   accordance  with   the   Urban    Renewal    Plan. 

The   1965   plan   envisioned   housing   on   the  Oak/Nassau    (P-3)   site,    contrary  to 
NEMC's   current  proposal    but   in   accord   with   the   BRA's   planned   use.      A 
deviation   from   this   provision   would    require  a  change   in   the   Urban    Renewal 
Plan.      There   is   no   inherent   right  to  develop   the   land   when   the  development 
is   not   in   accord   with   the   Plan,    and   the  Cooperation   Agreement  would   not  be 
enforceable   because  of  the  change   in   the   Plan.      Any   Plan   change  would 
require   BRA   approval.      In   addition,    the   institution's   laxity   in   developing 
these  parcels,    their  constantly  changing   plans  for  them,    and   the  change   in 
planning   conditions   in    Chinatown   argue  against  disposition   to  the  institutions. 

Still,    NEMC   and   the  medical    services   economy   need    room   to  grow.      If  NEMC 
can   demonstrate  a   need   to  accommodate  a   new  patient  care  facility,    and    re- 
placement office   space  for  old   buildings,    part  of  the  Oak/Nassau   site  may   be 
available   (subject  to   review   by   the  community,    the   BRA,    and   appropriate 
state  agencies).      The  moving   of  the   NMR   facility  from   its   proposed   Washington 
Street   location    leaves   room  for  an  office   building  on   that  site   large  enough  to 
accommodate  about  50,000  sq.ft.    of  medical   office  uses.      Family  and   elderly 
housing   would   be  constructed    in   townhouses   along   Oak  Street  and    in   a  medium- 
size  building,    of  a   scale   sufficient  to  contain   80  units,    and   still    leave   room 
for  a   moderate-density  care  facility  on   Oak/Nassau.      In   this  way,    the  expan- 
sion  of  the  medical    ser     ces  economy  can  occur  without  occupying   an    inordinate 
amount  of   land  on   whic,    housing   can   be   built.      Development  of  these  densities 
would   also  be   in   compliance  with   the   Downtown    Interim   Planning   Overlay 
District   Regulations,    which   provide  for  an   80'-100'    height  standard   for  this 
area. 

As  a   growing    institution,    NEMC   needs  to   satisfy  future  demand   for  employees. 
To  help   meet   its   need   for  more  employees,    the   BRA   recommends  that   NEMC 
work  more  closely  with   the  Office  of  Jobs   and   Community  Services  to   improve 
its   hiring   outreach   to  the  Chinatown   community. 

NEMC   must  provide  a   suitable  means  of  access  to  the   institution.      However, 
alternatives  to  using   publicly-owned    land,    on   which   housing    is  the  more 
compelling   need,    for  a   parking   garage  exist.      Rehabilitation   and   modest 
expansion   of  the   Herald   Street  Garage  presents  one  opportunity  for  meeting 
NEMC's   need   for   150-200  spaces.      In   addition,    parking   will   be  available  in   the 
near  future  at  South   Station   and   at  the   Kingston-Bedford   site.      However, 
NEMC   has  made  a  case  for   the   provision   of  150-200  spaces  adjacent  to   insti- 
tution,   in    light  of  safety  and   emergency  access   needs.      Construction  on   the 
Oak/Nassau   site  would    satisfy  these  concerns,    on   condition   that  such   a 
garage   serve  as   a   community   benefit   in   providing   a  foundation   for  housing. 
Such   a   garage  and  other  elements   should   be  enclosed   by  other   uses  to   blend 
with   the   residential    neighborhood. 

The   review  of  the  garage   proposal    undertaken    in   this   memorandum   has   high- 
lighted   specific  future   planning   tasks   in    Chinatown.      Recommendations   for 
action    in   the   near  future   include: 


o     Up   to  80  units  of  affordable   housing   should   be  constructed  on   the  site  in 
question   by  a   community-based,    nonprofit  corporation.      Simultaneous 
development  of  the   housing   and   any   NEMC   development  on   the   site  will 
be   required. 

o     The   BRA   must  take  every   step   necessary  to  assist  the  community   in 
securing   funds   for  this   project.      The   Parties  will   propose  to  the 
Neighborhood    Housing   Trust  and   the   BRA   Board   that   up   to  50  percent 
of  the  housing    linkage  funds  from   projects  developed   on   the   Kingston 
garage  site,    the   Essex   Street  parking    lot,    the   Hayward    Place  parking 
lot,    and   the  Washington   Street  corner,    and   100  percent  of  linkage  funds 
from   NEMC   projects,    should   be   reserved   for  the  production  of  affordable 
housing  on   this   site  and   in   Chinatown   as   a   whole. 

o      Consistent  with   the  city's  fair  housing   plan,    up  to  70  percent  of  the 
units  developed   on   the  site  should   be   reserved  for  neighborhood    resi- 
dents,   as   part  of  an   anti-displacement  strategy.      Affordable  housing 
should   be   provided  on   the  one-third    low,    one-third   moderate,    and  one- 
third   market   rate  SENHI    model. 

o     Subject  to   normal    planning   and   design    review   by  the  Authority   and   the 
Neighborhood   Council,    NEMC   should    be  allowed   to  construct  a   parking 
garage  on   the   site  to  accommodate  between   150  to  200  cars,    primarily  for 
the   purpose  of  providing   safe  parking   adjacent  to  the  hospital   for   its 
employees.      The  garage  and   the  construction  of  substantial   below  grade 
and   above  grade  elements   should   be  enclosed   in  other  uses. 

o     Subject  to   review   by  the  community,    the  Authority,    and   appropriate 
state  agencies,    NEMC   could   be  allowed   to   increase   its   care  facilities  to 
accommodate  approximately    150  additional    new   beds.      A   demonstration  of 
need   will    be  a   prerequisite  to  any   approvals. 

o      New  facilities  for  the  YMCA   should   be  constructed,    either   independently 
or  as   part  of  a   mixed-use  development.      Potential    sites  for  the  YMCA 
should   be  studied;    and  options   should   be   reviewed   by   the  community.      A 
Request  for   Proposals  for  a  co-developer  with   the  YMCA   should   be 
issued   for  this   project   in   September,    following    input  and    review   by  the 
Neighborhood   Council. 

o     All   additional   future   land   use  decisions   involving   expansion   by  the   NEMC 
or  other   institutions  must  be   subject  to  a   review  process   which   shall   be 
incorporated   into  a  comprehensive  community-based   master   plan   process; 
the   BRA   will    increase   its  funding   to  the   Council   to  allow   it  to   remain   an 
independent  plan   consultant  to   begin   this   process. 

o      New   decisions  on   the  expansion  of  either   NEMC   facilities,    except  those 
outlined   here,    or  the  Tufts   University  facilities,    specifically  the   Posner 
Building,    should   not  be  made   until   the  master  plan  for  Chinatown   has 
been   adopted   by  the   BRA.      The  master   plan   will   address  the  future 
parking   needs  of  NEMC   and   Tufts,    and   include  commitments  as  to  need 
by   each. 

o     The   BRA   should   increase  funding   to  the   Chinatown/South   Cove 

Neighborhood   Council   for  a   Household   Planning   Survey,    with   work  to 
begin   this   summer. 
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o  The  BRA  and  Council  should  develop  a  housing  production  plan  with  the 
objective  of  increasing  the  supply  of  affordable  housing.  Public  sites 
which  should  be  included  in  the  plan  are:  (1)  R3/R3A;  (2)  R-1;  and 
(3)  P3.  Private  sites  that  should  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  plan 
include  the  Posner  sites.  The  objective  of  the  housing  program  would 
be  to  create  300  to  400  new  housing  units,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
which   would   be  affordable. 

o     The   Castle  Square  development   should   be  acquired   as   a   long-term 
housing    resource  for  the  community. 

o     Joint  evaluation   of  air   rights   potential   for  housing,    open   space,    and 
institutional    use   should   be   initiated. 

Action  on   these   proposals   would   serve  three  pressing   needs   in   Chinatown. 
First,    this   program   establishes   housing   as  the  most   important  land   use  goal    in 
Chinatown,    in   accord   with   the  new   zoning    regulations  for  Chinatown. 
Second,    specific  controls  on    institutional   development  will   be  established, 
ending  the   haphazard   expansion   which   has   accompanied   constantly  shifting 
plans.      Third,    and   most  significantly,    this   program  established   a  community- 
based   master  planning    process   as  the   benchmark  for  future  planning    in 
Chinatown . 

The  community-based   master   planning   process   in   Chinatown    is   already   under- 
way.     Further   research,    beyond   the  demographic  and   economic  analyses 
undertaken   for  this   memorandum,    is   necessary  to  develop   the  database  on 
which   the  master  plan's   recommendations   will    be   based.      The  specific  pro- 
posals  contained    in   this   memorandum   provide  a  framework  for  this   planning 
process   to   continue  without  hindering   community  development  around   which 
there   is   substantial    consensus.      Implementation  of  these   proposals  will    inform 
the  master   planning   process,    and   will    provide  the  community  with  the   initial 
opportunity  to  develop   precise  planning   goals  around    land   use   issues   pressing 
in   Chinatown   today. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  drawings  are  massing  studies  of 
re-use  scenarios  for  Parcels  R3 ,  R3A,  P3 ,  Rl ,  and  the  privately- 
owned  "Posner"  lot.  Even  at  this  very  preliminary  stage  of  the 
analysis,  it  is  clear  that  if  vacant  public  land  in  Chinatown 
were  dedicated  primarily  to  housing  uses,  between  300  and  400 
affordable  units  could  be  constructed  to  relieve  the  severe 
housing  problem  in  that  community.  A  series  of  detailed  studies 
for  these  parcels  will  be  completed  with  the  Neighborhood  Council 
as  part  of  developing  a  comprehensive  housing  strategy,  the  BRA 
and  the  Council  will  identify  sources  of  funding  to  achieve 
maximum  af f ordability .  Additionally,  the  BRA  will,  in  conjunct- 
ion with  the  Neighborhood  Council,  initiate  an  in-depth  household 
survey  to  serve  as  both  the  basis  of  the  planning  for  the  housing 
program  and  the  starting  point  for  comprehensive  planning 
efforts . 
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